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ABSTRACT 

A common assumption, reflajctive of data obtained from 
older males, often in institutional or outpatient settings, is that 
b.^inq old and alone is- a severely negativ^at condition, A sample of 300 
older men and women in community sattings provides an alternative 
Perspective. For, a number of daily living act ivit ies ^as well as 
Personal and interpersonal attitudes and orientations, cp'^aparisons 
b^^tween older adults currently living with spouse and those alone 
make it apparent that sex of the sub ject importantly affects outcome. 
For older women in the lone status, 'lif? is far ^rom unpleasant — in 
fact, they fare better not. only than their single male counterparts 
but also than still-coupled women of comparable age. For men, on the 
other hand, t he sta reot ypic ^^iews seem to have more substance. 
Results are interpreted in the light of previou's history of 
traditional role enactment and its differential impact during aging 
for men and women. (Author) . • 
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\ ■ abstract; ■■■ . 

APA Synipaalumi •■I^aiiily Patterns Policy" 

. . OLD AND ALONE 

; / . . Tora K. ISlkson / 

* ' and ■ ■-. , . 

Jacqueline D. Gobdchllds, 
^ ^ : \ The Rand Corporation ' , , 

' A ^coramon assumption based on previous research Is that being old 
"and alon& 1^ || &;everely negative condition. However, thl3 conclusion 
reflects a data base primarily obtained from older^adult mal^s, often 
in either institutional or outpatient settings v The present research, 
^ased on sample of ov6r 300 older men and women recruited In'jconpu- 
nity settings, provides an alternative perspective. . » 

For a nxiraber' of dimensions of dally living activities as^well as 
personal and interpersonal attitudes and orientations, comparisons ^ be- « 
tween older adults currently living with a spouse tod those living' 
alone make it apparent that sex of the subject importantly affects 
outcome. It seems to be consistently true that for older women Xn 
the lone status^ life is far from"unpleasant~in factj on. many measures 
they fare ^better not only than their single male countei^arts btit ,also/^ 
than still-coupled women of comparable age. For men, on the other' hand, 
the stereotypic; views seem to have more substance. 

These restilts are interpreted in the light of previous .his tqry of 
traditional rple enactment and its differential impact ^durin^ ^glng . 
'for men and women. Understanding what j^t means to be old and alone, <4s. 
well as the factors that amel lor IR or Impair that status^ ts increa&*- 
ing tn Importance given* the expected growth, in the propprtion of single 
older persons consequent on decreasing size of families and" changing 
life styles. , ^ i 




*Curt^tly ' there 'slre'^approxliDitteiy^^^ Indlvlddals^ over, age 

65 in the U,8. l^qpidatloti, a figure* that ^HHH|td more^ than 11 per- 
cent of the total; Moreover, while the n uiiiPl iMK Individuals in the 
older adult age group Is expected to Ijicrease by' a third 'during the 
remaining t^o decades in this century, Aeir proportion is expected to 
increase even more subs tan tlaLly. ^ These expected changes la age group 
'.distribution in the general population reflect stable long-term trends 
toward loWer birth rates and greater longevJ.ty which are well estab- 
lished^ in research literature (see, for example^, Shanus and Hauser, . 
1974) . Less research attention, however, has been giveij to the expected 
living situation of growing numbers of older adults. 

■ ■■> ■' ' * " ' » 

Living Situation . 

Concurrent with increases' in the proportion ojp older adults in the 

,t "* . • 

population are rapid increases in the number of individuals in that age 

• ' » ■ . ■ «■ 

group who ^ are single, primarily because the older female population is 

increasing faster than the population of older males (Putler., 1978). 
For young-old adults (i.e., those in their late sixties and early 
seventies) the ratio o^ women to men is about 125 to 100; for bid-old 
adults the ratio Is abput 200 to 100 and the discrepancy is projected 
to increase., Further, the remarriage fate for older kdult men is 20 
per 100 while for, women it is 5 per "100. Thus^in 1976 there were five 
times as many widows as widowers (GLick, 197-7). Being old and single,, 
then, is typically associated with being female'. 

In addition, being old and"single is ^ssociate'd with small house- 
hold size. Fully 90 percent of all colder adults live in one- or two- 

■ ■ * » .. * > 

person households, with both sex and age having a strong impact on 

living situation. That is, among men 75^ percent ?)f the young-old and 
33 percent of the old-old live with a spouse. In contrast, among women 
50 percent of the youtig-old and only 8 percent of the old-old live with 
a spouse. TheVotheys typically^ live alone in one-persoa households, 
SO that older adults alone currently comprise 70 percent of all adults 
not- in- families (Click, 1977). Whilip living Alone is a rapidly grow- 
ing life style among younger as well as older adults, the years since 

■ ■ ' 1 . 

\ ' ' ' N ' ■ . 



^ 1970 have produced an 'especially dramatric increasjs' In the proportion 
of iDlder womenv alone. Aootig tSe reasons for the prevalence of this 
llvi^ng sltuatlcm are ')j;reater cJconomic Independence and liiq>roved health 
whlc^h enable current cohor:ts pf older adults to maintain individual 
households. Assuming that the trends summarized here continue, then,* 
the old arid, alone status is one which will occupied by larger and 
larger numbers of adults, and especially by older womep^ 

/ 1 . . ' . • . : •• . N • ■-^ • 

Myth versus Reality \ 

l^nMight of its growing importance in the population,* the status 
of bei|ig old and aione merits serious research attentlQU* Most cdmmon-- 
iy. that status is regarded as a severely negative one for several 
reasons. First, it is believed that older adults alone typically, do 
not belong to organizations, do not participate in available' social 
activities, and do not seek social support, "Second, tti^ thought that 
a^significant proportion of these indiyiduals are .isolated from rela- 
tives and friends, so thajz' informal interpersonal contact is Infrequent 
as* well. Finally, it is often assumed that friendships among older 
adults are not close, complex, nor emotionally involved. ThesSr views 
create' an almost Hobbesian picture of the status of older adults— their 

^ rife is seen as "solitary, poor^ nasty if brutish," and long. Moreover; 

^the situation is said to be especially adverse for womfen and for the 
urban low-income aged. 

/^TH^se views, we believe, have shaped research and policy in^ging 
although evidence is becoming available which suggests that they may 
be J'mythic" in the sejise in which Baltes and Schaie (1976) use that 
texm4 Thai is to say, i^hile these views undoubtedly have some basis 
in reality and may be wholly characteristic of some segments of the 
older adult population, it is unlikely that they represent the modal 
case. An alternative perspective is provided, for example, in the 

^>*ork Cantor (1975), who finds rich, active inner-city neighborhood 
networks. Over 80 percent of Cantor •s, sample of older adults socialize 
on step^, benches,^ in- parks and other open spaces, and many Wt^togfeth- 
er,' Further, two-thirds of the inner-city aged had at least monthly 

.<on^ct with relatives. Similar data come from Cohen and Sokolovsky's 



^^(1977) Investigation of 11 mldtown Manhattan slngie-room-occupant (SRD) 

el^lhga, which established viable^ complexM^oclal networks among 
reslclents. Network membership ranged from 0 to with a mean of 7.5; 
pver 70 percCTit of SRO resl^nts had a s o^flal network Including at 
least five members. In addition, studlefe by Shapiro (1971), Slegel 
(1974), and others have provided evidence of significant emotional 
relatedness in the social world of innerrcity older adults. \Last,» * 
recent studies of loneliness (Perlman, 1978; Sermat, 1978) suggest 
that among older 'adults widowets may be significantly more lonely than 
married men, but women alone do not tiiffer from, married wojaen in this 
regard. Although the^e .results are, only preliminary, they point to the 
Inadvlsabillty of drawing overly general conclusions about the old and 
alone statu'^. 

* * .■ ^ . 

Given. the incteasing social importance of the old and alone status 
and the lack of consistent broadly based Information about it, it 
seemed worthwhile to us to examine an existing dataset obtained from 
older adults in greater Los Angeles community settings. Within that 
dataset we. explored variables likely to shed light on the life situa- 
tion of older adults alone. - 

METHOD 

The data presented here were collected as part of a larger study 

of product decisionmaking among older adults (Blkson and 'Goodchilds ^ 

1978).^ While thjB proliferation of products and information about ^ 

products has cheated difficult and Important decision prpblems across 

population groups. In our view older adults merited special attetltion 

for several reasons. First, cognitive limitations often attributed to 

aging (e.g., slower information processing) could aggravate the dlf^', 

f , ' . ■ . . ■ ' , . . "\ ' 

flculty of managing extensive arrays of product information. Second,.^ ' 

> ^' ^ ■ ■ ■ , 
social and situational variables thought to influence the character of 



.'Product Deeieio'n Proceases Among Older Adult^^ Tora K-^ Blkson 
and Jacqueline D. Goodchlldst Santa'Monlca: Th^ Rand Corporation, ^ 
"R-ZSSl-NSF, September 1978. (This research was supported by funds 
from the National Science Foundation under Grant No. APR75-20134 . ) 
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decisioi^klng define the elderly as a group at risk. For Instance, 
health constraints associated with age increaise the importance of * 
making '^good" choices, while income constraints render each purchase 
decision more consequential. Such- factors as sex, household size, and 
social role are alsd likely to affect decisionmaking; however, these 
variables have received little research attention in studies of cog- 
nition and aging. In fact, pany *such studies have relied exclusively 
on male subjects in institutionalized o*r outpatient settings. 

Procedure . We undertook to study decisionmaking within art every- 



day context (food selection) using f requently-purchaseja grocery pro- 
ducts as stimuli. After performing a series of decision tasks culmi- 
nating' in a preferential ordering of stil^ulus products, subjects were 
^ked to answer a rlumber of "demographic and related social-situational 
questions. Those that finished in less thart the allotted time were*:. :^ 
given the option of responding to an additional set of question? tap7 
ping a variety of self .and social attitudes. .Responses were expected/ 
to shed light on the ways in which variables^exog^ncfous to cognitive 
processing per se can influence decision oot^omes. But responses were 
even more interesting in their own right for the light th^ shed on the 
status of older adults alone. ^ 

Subjects . All participants were residents of < Los Angeles, living 
in private households, and regularly shopping, for food in markets. 
Recent SMSA census data determined the initial recruitl,ng p^lan, in- 
tended roughly to match, on demographic selection variables, the actual 
target population: older a4ults who are funttioning in, the community 
and able to read and respond to experimental materials', and a compari- 
son group of young adults whose living situation is relatively similar. 
Thus, in addition to age, . the variables sex and living situation were 
included in sample stratification to insure representation of major 
categories of the older population. (To simplify an 'already ^omplex 
saiiq[>ling task we eliminated from analyses the data from nonwhite par- 
ticipants, and the recruiting setting largely eliminated the very 
wealthy and the very poor.) ^ • ^ 

The older subjects were contacted and the f esearcb^rocedures 
were conducted at sites whfire National Nutrition Programs for the 
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EldWly, funded through OAA Title VII, provide low-cost meals; These 
programs are located primarily In small /clt^ parks, Senloi^Cltlzens" 
Centers y.-^^t^ church Ar club halls. The! comparison group of young 
aduJLts was obtained at an office of the California State Employment 
Service, where thie prcKjedlires were conaucted; as persons surviving on 
unemplpyment, younger subjects were similar in Income terms to the 
oldeF group. Each subject was paid $5| to take part In one 1 1/2-hour 
group session, usually with fout to s:^ others of the same age. Jable 
1 presents the attained sample. \ ^ . 



Table 
ATTAINED SAMPLE. 



7" 





Young 


' jyoung-Old 


Old-Old 




Household Sfze \^ 


Mean Age-30 


Mean Age=70 


Mean Apfe-SO 


TOTALS 


1- ^?e?Son: 

Man 
Woman 

2- Person: ■ ' 

Man with Spouse 
Woman with Spouse 


70 

42 
40 


■i 

57 
89 

40 
63 


46 




182 

82 
103 


TOTALS 


199 


249 


87 


535 ^ 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION \ . • 

Data were examined primarily by analyses of .variance,- treating 
age, sex, and household sl?e ^s independent factors. For the present 
purposes, we are Interested In examining responses provided by the 
Young-Old group (aged 65-74), 'making comparisons with the Young (ageiST 
25-35) ' and the Old-Old (aged 75 and older) where they are enllgjiten- \ 
Ing. Unless otherwise labeled, tables provide Information from Young- 
Old respondents only. After demographic indices are presented, more 
detailed attention is given to sodi^ and situational variables re- 
flecting the status' of older men and women alone. Finally, data -are 
presented for a few items frpm the optional (juestionnairjBs. While this 
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subnample- is small (n«80) and in soine ways unrepresentative, ob- 
tained responses ^re especially relevant to uuderstanding the old, and 
alone status. 



Demographic Information ' ^ . » 

/Demographic variables examined include- education, occupation, and 
•financial status indicators. With respect to formal education, our 
older adult sample had received slightly more ^scfiool'Cng than had been 
expected on the basis of 1970 SMSA pensus means for their age group; 
nearly half ha^.completed hirfi school. Table 2 presents data by sex 
and "household size for the young-ol4 group. 

Table 2 
FORMAL EDUCATION^ 



Men 1.35 



Wom^ 
.MEAN 



Alone 



1.50 
1.43 



With Spouse 



r.63 
l\35 
1.49 



MEAN 



1.49 
1.A3 
1.46 



l»through high school; 2«- 
beyond high school. 

As Table 2 suggests, v^oinen alone are better^ educated than either men 
alone or still mantled women; th& sex-by-household interaction term is 
highly significant (F - 9.79, p<.002). I): should be noted that among 
the old-old sample, all of whom lived alone, the same sex difference 
appears. The same trend appears in the younger sample, but the differ- 
ence in attained education level for men and women is not sigt^if leant. 

In regard to subjects' occupations, we expected that a large per- 
centage of the older women would not have 'b6ej^semployed as adults I 
However, less than 15 percent of women over age 65 In our sample* re- 
ported nevel^having worked outsiSe the home, a 5ig^re which probably 
reflects tlie fact that tjiis group was of working age during tffe "full 
enploym^nt" years of World War II. On the other hand, most of these 



women were ilever heads of househbld, jihii it is likely that they were 
"undetenployed" relative to tnen of stinilar education levels. ;Occupa-^ 
tion data are presented in table 3. ^ ' . 

. - ' ' ■ ■ ' ' 

Tal>i^> 3-;v, 

. ' . ■ . ' \ '-^'^ . . 

OCCUPATLOir • 



4 





Alone 
i 


With Spouse 
^ — 


; 

MEAN 


Men 
Wonten 


2.64 
2.31 
2.48 


1.58 
2.i3 
, 1.86 


2.11 
2.21 
2.16 



(What work did you do for most 
of your working years?) 1 ■ profes- 
sijonal, managerial; 2 " sales, ftjleri- 
cal; 3 ■ craftsmen, operatives; 4 
laborers; 5 • unemployed. 



Analysis of these, data yielded a main effect .for household size (F « 
8.26, P<.005), subjects witl> spouses reporting higher levels of occu- 
pation. The sex-by-household interaction term was also significant 
(F « P<.04) representing the employment position of married men. 

Among married older adults, men' report the higher occupation levels; 
among ^thoil^ alone, in contrast, women- report higher lev,^la^. 

The last demographic variable investigated was financial status, 
opera tionali zed in a nimber of ways. Fo^ example, we' asked subjects 
to record their best (remembered) annual household income. However, 
we;( learned that many blder women had not known what their household 
earnings were while they were- married;, for many of them, in fact, the 
monthly social securijty check was the first income of their very own 
which they Kad ever managed. ' Iii general, it.lproved difficult to arrive 
at a gbod indica,tpr of the socioeconomic status of older adukts, and 
particularly of older wBmen*. We decided, for purposes of fine research 
proje.ct, to index SES primarily in t^rms of two variables, present 
monthly incdme and how that income is perceived. Data coll^ct^d_^ 
respondents relative' to these two yariables appear in Tables^ 4 and 5. 
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Table 4 
PRESENT MONTHLY INCOME* 





Alone 


With Spouse 


MEAN 




2.19 
KS9 
2.04 


1.35 
1.56 
1.45 


1.77 
1.72 
1.74 


*1 » $500 or more; 2 
$499; 3 - $299 or less. 


=^300- 






Table 5 




PERCEIVED FINANCIAL STATUS* 




Alone 


With Spouse 


MEAN" y 


Men 

Women 

MEAN. 


2.07 
2.27 
2.17 


2.70 
2.26 
2.48 


2.39 ) 

2.26 

2.32 



(How would you describe your 
present fiiiancial situation?) 1* = 
cannot make ends meet; 2 » enough 
to get by; 3 = comfortable; 4 « 
well to do; 5 « wealthy. ' ^ • 



The pattern of results obtained for present monthly income closely * 
parallels that obtained for occupational level. That is, there is a" 
main effect for household size (F » 13.61, p<.001), with married indi- 
vldii^sjreporting higher income than single individuals. However, the^ 
sex-by-household interaction term is again significai^t (F « 4.84,, 
p<.03); men with spouses have the highest incomes and men alone have 
thte lowest, whUe differences among women are much smaller. In gener- 
al, the alone status is finjincially worse for older men than for older 
women, a conclusion which' emerges even more strongly from the analysis 
of perceived^ financial status. Here the .sex-by-household interaction 
is highly significat# (F » 10.83, p<.002). Despite slight differences 
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In actual monthly, income there is no difference in perceived f inaacial 

^ J 

status anK)ng Vgmen whether still married .or alone; but among men finaa- 

cial status is, and is perc^ved as » far worse if alone thanl if coupled. 



Social-Si tuational Information \\ ' ■ 

Examination of demographic information leads to the conclusion *th^t; 
the old and alone status is not uniforml}^ adverse.^ While analyses of 
variance on the several dependent measures typically yielded main ef- 
fects for househ^d size Indicat^g that still-married older adults 
are in a preferred position educationally, occupationally and finan- 
cially ^ these results were conditioned by strong interaction effects. 
^That is,, among men those married fare far better than 'those alone; . 
among women, in contrast, there is very little difference between women 
alone and their stj^ll married counterparts. Most notably, women alone * 
seemed to be in a much better position than men alone relative to the 
demographic indices explored. It next seemed appropriate to investi- 
gate social ^and situational variables potentially implicated in the well 
being of older adults, alonfe. ' ^ , ^^/^-^ ^ ^ 

Becausei^of the strong predictive relationship between self-rated 
health and^ physician-assessed' health as well as morale (Campbell, Con- 
verse and Rodgers, 1967; Atchley, 1977), we^ asked subjects to describe 
their health in several ways. Tables 6 And 7 present subjects'- respon- 
ses to questions aboOt level of health and health ft^are 

Table 6 
HEALTH^ 





Alone 


With Spous^ 


MEAN 


Men 


2.51 


2.15 


2.33 


Vomen 


2.24 


2.28 


2.26 


Aean 


2. 38 


2.21 

1. 


2.30 



(How do you consider *your pre- 
sent health?) 1 « excellent; 2 « 
\good; 3 ■ fair; 4 * poor. 



-lOr 







1 












A- 

Table 7 






• # ■ ^ 


HEALTH CAKE* 


A- 




S 


Alone. 


With Spouse 


VEJjS, 




Aen 
Woineh 
' MEAN 


51Z 
7li 
' 61Z 


82Z 
82Z 
82Z 


66Z 
76Z 
71? 



3 

(Do you regularly see a doc- 
tor?) Percent of positive responses. 



As Table 6 shows, the majority of Young-Old subjects; regard their con- 
dition favorably, 60 percent rating their health as either good or* 
excellent. Further, perceived health is influenced by household (F = 
^3,98, p<.05), means obtained from married subjects reflecting better 
health ratings than those for single subjects. However, examining - 
the cell means reveals that this effect holds only among men; among 
women there is ho difference in Ratings obtained from those with and 
without spouses. Data presented in Table 7 are perhaps suggestive of 
reasons for such an outcome. Married individuals see a doctor regular- 
ly, as' do single wbmen. But only about half of older men alone engage 
in such health practices. On the basis of these results we could not 
help speculating that withir^ older married couples it is the women who 
take respotAibility for regular health care. 

A second group of social-si tuational variables we explored con- 
cerlied subjects' eating practices. That is, we inquired about the 
conditions under which they shop for food and prepare and eat meals. 
Responseff^ to questibn^^ about eating, and meal preparation are presented 
in Tables 8 and 9, 



7 



13 
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Table 3 
EATING® 





4 

. Alone 


With Spouse 


MEAN 


Men 


36Z, 


m 


61Z ' 


Women 


70Z 


86Z 


78Z 


MEAN 


53Z 


86Z 


69Z 



®(Do you usually" eat at home?V 
Percent of ppsltlve responses. 



Table 9 



MEAL PREPARATION 









A],one 


With Spouse 


MEAN 




r 


Men 

Women 

MEAN' 


39Z 
75Z 
57Z 


13Z 
0 90Z 

>52Z 


26Z, 
82Z 

54Z;' 



(Do you usually prepare your 
own meals?) Percent of positive 
responses. 



The data in table 8 were evaluated by a Chi-squared test (X » 7.01, 
p<.01) indicating that while married couples and single women typically 
eat at home, a disproportionately small numb^et of single men ^at at 
home. This finding also characterized responses from Old-Old men but 
not those from Young men. We suspected that changes in sex role social- 
ization have better prepared younger men to handle eating-related tasks 
at home and also that eating may be a more central leisure activity and 
source of social contact for older than for younger people. The latter 
hypothesis gains support from the circumstance that 68 percent of 
younger single subjects but only 53 percent of older single subjects 
,eat at homel, . * ^ 

The socialization issue can be' further explored in terms of re- 



id 
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spoQses to the meal preparatldn question (Table 9). .A Chi-squared 
t^st again Indicated significant differences among cells (X^ « 13^86, ' 
,p<,d01). Marrie^d women virtually always prepate their own meals and 
married men virtually never, while ainong those alone most women and a 
few men prepare meals. The striking congruence in percentage of posi- 
tive responses for men and women alone ^jtn Tables 8 and 9 suggests that 
older single men dd not eat ^t home because* thfty do not know how to 
-prepare food for themselves; it is likely that for the duration of 
their married lives a spouse had responsibility for arranging meals. 
Evidence that sex role socialization is in fact changing comes from 
the Young single sampje; within this gfouiJ, 72 percent of women and 71 
percent pf men ^suj|lly prepare thett own meals^ ' ^ 

Finally, after inquiring about specific difficulties related to 
choosing foods, we asked^subjects about dec±sionmaking in general/' 
Data for this * last social-situational variable appear in Table 10, 







. Table 10 






N 


DECISIONS* 


\ 




Alone 


Wlt^ Spouse 


MEAN 


Men 

Women 

MEAN 


245: 
24% 
2%% 


19% 
37% 
28% 


22% 
30% 
26% 



(Dq you find that making de- 
cisions is harder for you now than it 
used to be?) Percent of positive 
responses. 



Apparently making decisions is found to be most difficult by married 
women, who— we have supposed--are often the persons primarily respon- 
sible for instrumental activities in daily living. Married men, in 
contrast, experience least decisionmaking difficulty. 



Self and Social Attitudes 

As we noted in the account of ^procedures, subjects who completed 
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parts of the eicperimental booklet'' 'ahead'^of others had the oi^^tion of 

responding to short sets of -Items ^n* an additional boo^clet tapping a 

..variety of self and social attltud'es/ About 78 percent of the older 

sample ^dertook sorae^ltem^ sets, alitho ugh" only 20 c^ompleted th^^book- 

let. The subject subsainple" for ^iriy Item set Is therefore biased* In 

a niimber of ways and we have not analysed their responses. However, 

• • • * • 

because of their special relevance to the concerns of this paper, we 

have presented data from a small number of 4-tems for review here. 

Several questions In the supplementary booklet Inquired about 
subjects' social activities and about contacts with friends and rela- 
tives. Examining ^responses from single subjects, we learned that In 
their leisure time ovir two- thirds of the men pursue solitary activi- 
ties whlla over two-thirds of the women engage In social activities. 
In addition, vomeif who live alone have far more frequent contact ^wlth v 
family mf^mbejs and friends than do single men. Responses to questions 
focused specifically at loneliness are.^lven in Tables 11 and 12 (N= 
80). 



Table 11 



LONELINESS 





Alone 


With Spouse 


MEAN 


Men 


2.27 


2.62 


'2.A4 


Women 


2.56 


2.71 


2.64 


MEAN 


2.41 


2.66 


2.54 



(How often do you feel lonely 
or remote from other people?) 1 * 
most of the time; 2 > sometimes; 
3 -hardly ever. 



16 ^ 















< 

./ ■ 


• 
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Table' 12\, ^ 
ALONENESS* 






X ' 








■4. 






. ^ 


Aioiie 


With Spouse 


MEAN • 






Men 


2.3l' 


2.75 


2.53 






vVUuKSIl 




Z . J / 


2.32 






MEAN 


2.39 


2.66 

— 1 


2.52 





(Does be^g alone make you 
feel lonely?) « usually; 2 = 
sometimes; 3 » rarely. 



As: the means in Table 11 suggest, couples are probably less lonely 
than single older adults. However, within the alone group, men appear 
t9 b,e moite lonely than women. It is possible that this result reflects 
tlie solitariness of the leisure pursuits of ^Ider men alone,^ which in 
turn may reflect their lack of experience iii making social arrangements. 
The responses giyen in Table 12 may shed some light on this question, 
where means suggest that the situation of being alone is experienced 
* differently by older adults depending on sefx '^d household. Being, 
alone is experienced as' loneliness to a^le^ser degree by married men 
than by married women; on the other hand, this situation is. experienced 
as more lonely by single men than by single women. This contrast 
gives ri^e to two speculations.' First, it suggests that sii^Jfe single 
men experience being alone as a lonely situation, they probably pursue 
solitary leisure activities because they are not skilled in making 
social arrangements rather than because they do not prefer social con- 
tact. Second, it may be that single women experience this state as 
less lonely (and a^ more similar to their married Counterparts) be- 
cause they realize that social activities are within their range of 
accomplishment . ^ ' 

Last, we presented subjects with a standard Draw-a-Person task, 
followed on the succeeding page by instructions to draw an old per- 
son. While many subjects professed that they could not draw, » 30 under.-r 
took these tasks; the figure on the first page of this paper representld 
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an old person to a 70 yei^r old ^widower , while th^ figure below 
was the "response of a widow of similar ake.\-^All figures were coded to 
occurrence* of age iiidicators, for affective expression (smile, neutral 
f rown^ , for size and .detail. Frequency of age, aindica tors appears in 
Table 13. > ' \ . » • . 



V 



Table 13 , 
DRAW AN OLD PERSON 



Alone 



With Spouse 



Age Indicator 
No Age Indicator 



18 

?5 



1 

4' 




1^ 



There were too few respondents ib permit examiafiig. by sex; 

however, the majority of respondents were wom^n. As Is clear from. 
Table 13, being alone ^^ersus being with a spouse is significantly re- 
lated to appearance of age Infiicatoi^s in the draw-a-person task. The 
response distribution on this task suggests that for an older adult, 
, beinjg married has a '^ppsitiVe influence on how aging is stiereptyped. 

CONCLU SION \ A 

It is a general Assumption 'in our society that being young ^ni ' 
being socially-emotionally involved' in a satisfying network of relation- 
ships offers the best prescription for happy succesgful-J.iving. We are 
^ all urged to th^^ik^d act young in order to "stay young" and w^ are / 
absolutely implored to be sociable, keep in touch, ayoid- being—and 
especially living—alone. Recent changes in social-political views and 
the work of such advocacy grpups as the Gray Panthers (Old is OK!), 
coupled with an awareness of the limited possibilities for preventing 
people from in fact becoming. bid, may signal a softening in .our negative 
attitudes toward age per se; bTut^rte concern (indeed, distress) ex- 
pressed about the single, the solitary, the alone 'persons in our midst — 
particularly if also aged—mounts as we note their increasing number and 
visibility. 

la the course of our research, we h^ve looked more closely at one 
sample of old-and-alone persons, and we have been forced to reexamine 
our admittedly unthinking assumptions about this life style fpjr the. 
older individual. Specifically, our data highlighted for us a generally 
unrecognised phenomenon, namely that being old and alone can have very 
different Civaluative 'implications dei>ending on the person's sex, or — 
more properly, we think — sex role training, expectations, and enactment. 
While singly each result is perhaps weak, put together the patterning 
is clear: Given minimal" levels of health and financial resources, older 
women alone fare reasonably well, while older men alone experience 
considerable trouble coping with life demands, both Instrumental and 
social. ' ' / 

The causes of this asymmetrical situation are open to speculation. 
Tl^e most obvious explanation, it seems to us, stems from traditional 
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socialization o^ male persons such thap routine support activities of 
daily living are neither learned nor defined as appropriately to be 



learned, it being expected thkt these actions will be performed^^r 
the man by a woman (usually the^spbuse) • The unprepared man asked tfi^n 
in his late years to« assume these; tasks for himself is understandably 
in trouble. For the still-married older woman too the situation hks 
unfortunate qonsequences;;^ she is%xpected to continue tp hand^ in- 

I .creasingly complex physl^^l iand social nqeds of .the couple by herself 
despite advancing age. 

An Intriguing implication of this state of affairs is the pft)ssible 

. impact of androgenous socialization on the quality of life in later 

years. The prediction is clear: *The "more that daily living tasks (in- 

strum^tal and social) ar^ seen as equally the responsibility of bo^h 

sexes, the better equipped individuals will be for^old age whettver time 

< 

and chance leave, them coupled or alone. Further research along these 
lines is needed 'to replace ol.d myth and^ inform future policy. 
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